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National   Park   Service   I'lioto 

Virginia's  waterfalls  provide  cool  and  scenic  destinations  for  many  summer  hikes  in  the  woods. 
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Joining  the  Team 


As  a  reader  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  you  are  no  doubt  fond  of  God's  noble  outdoors  and  all  that  it  represents. 
Surely  you  must  like  birds  and  mammals  and  other  wild  creatures.   Certainly  you  must  be  stirred  by  the 
scream  of  the  bobcat  in  the  moonlight,  the  "teacher,  teacher"  song  of  the  oven-bird  in  thick  woods,  the 
smell  of  damp  earth  in  the  rhododendron  glen.    Surely  you  must  be  moved  by  showy  wildflowers  along  the 
bank  on  a  winding  mountain  road.    You  are  among  lucky  men  and  women  whose  company  "finds  tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Yes,  you  are  among  the  lucky  people  who  are  appreciating  the  wonderful  outdoors.  However,  gentle 
reader,  these  things  that  we  love  so  much  today  are  seriously  threatened  on  every  side.  These  things  we  take 
pride  and  delight  in  are  under  heavy  pressure  to  be  ruined.  They  are  being  attacked,  recklessly  shot,  run  down, 
cut  down,  butchered,  netted,  torn,  slashed,  littered,  blotted  out. 

It  is  an  ugly  thing  to  destroy  what  is  beautiful.  It  is  morally  criminal  to  ravish  the  countenance  of  Mother 
Earth.  It  is  pure  blindness — economic  folly — to  be  wasteful  with  the  bountiful  elements  of  our  national  life. 
It  is  unintelligent  to  let  apathy,  selfishness,  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  prevail  when  public  awareness  and 
enlightened  public  opinion  and  coordinated  effort  can  make  our  community,  our  state,  our  nation — yes,  our 
world — a  kindlier,  better,  a  more  beautiful  place  to  live  in. 

But  needs  are  one  thing  and  wants  ate  another.  All  of  us  who  love  the  out-of-doors  feel  that  there  is  a 
need  for  preservation  and  wisd  use,  but  transferring  needs  into  wants  in  the  economic,  social  and  moral  phases 
of  our  life  is  a  different  thing.  Here  remains  the  big  bottleneck  in  our  thinking  and  in  our  action  programs. 
This  bottleneck  can  be  broken.    It  should  be  broken. 

How  can  this  be  done?  Well,  one  way  is  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  outdoors  to  join  the  conserva- 
tion team — the  team  that  is  marshalled  on  the  side  of  what  is  best  "for  the  most  people  for  the  longest  time." 

We  should  join  the  conservation  team  for  good  reasons.  We  should  join  for  ourselves  and  our  children 
and  for  those  who  follow  them.  We  should  join  for  our  health  and  happiness.  We  should  join  in  the  fight 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  wildlife  that  remains  of  the  vast  heritage  that  was  once  the  wonder  and  treasure  of 
this  country.    We  should  do  this  because  man  has  a  purpose  in  living. 

Alone,  one  person  can  do  little.  Singlehanded,  one  club,  one  organization  is  powerless.  But  many  persons, 
many  groups,  many  interests  united  together  in  common  effort  can  do  wonders.  If  you  are  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  is  interested  but  who  has  not  formally  joined  one  or  more  of  the  many  groups  working  for  con- 
servation, why  not  join  and  become  an  active  member  and  help  transfer  needs  into  wants?  We  cannot  recom- 
mend any  particular  organization.  But  there  are  several  organizations  whose  work  is  wide  in  scope,  whose  conser- 
vation principles  are  strong,  whose  ideals  are  rich — organizations  who  are  fearless  in  action  for  the  fine  things 
we  cherish  today  and  the  hopes  we  have  for  the  future. 

Today  conservation  is  still  far  from  a  popular  social  movement.  People  still  believe  that  development  and 
exploitation  and  industrialization  mean  "progress."  Witness,  for  example,  the  way  Alaska  gained  statehood  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  from  Virginia  Congressmen,  editors,  and  conservationists  that  statehood  in  "a  fiscally  im- 
poverished state  would  be  susceptible  to  pressure  from  interests  anxious  to  grab  control  over  vast  mineral,  fish- 
eries and  timber  resources,  now  owned  by  160,000,000  American  citizens."  Those  who  have  been  to  Alaska 
and  seen  the  situation  firsthand  know  how  great  the  exploitation  pressures  will  be. 

How  can  we  convince  more  people  of  the  need  of  safeguarding  our  remaining  natural  resources?  Only 
by  joining  the  small  but  growing  army  of  conservationists  and  making  our  voice  heard. 

Today  there  are  still  too  few  people  on  the  conservation  team  and  too  few  leaders  who  are  capable  of 
carrying  the  ball.  More  leaders — many  more — are  needed.  The  conservation  movement  cannot  be  left  to 
chance  because  we  cannot  afford  to  gamble  on  a  "chance"  existence. 

Amy  Loveman  hinted  strongly  on  this  idea  when  she  said: 

"Everything  that  reveals  man  to  himself  by  so  much  strengthens  not  only  his  present  but  his  future.  The 
more  he  has  to  cherish,  the  more  cause  to  persevere  in  securing  his  world.  It  is  a  shattering  thought  that  at  this 
moment  in  the  world's  history  when  there  stretches  before  society  the  promise  of  material  welfare  such  as  it 
has  never  known,  such  an  opportunity  for  cultural  growth  as  has  never  come  before,  there  should  hang  over 
it  the  threat  of  virtual  extinction,  the  consciousness  that  all  the  painful  gains  and  brilliant  achievements  of  hu- 
man kind  may  not  live  beyond  tomorrow.  It  is  a  thought  the  world  cannot  succor,  and  which  each  new  tri- 
umph of  the  intellect  or  the  spirit  combats.  Every  extension  of  science  or  media  of  communication  which 
widens  the  horizon  is  so  much  ammunition  against  self  destruction,  and  every  institution  which  backs  it  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  mankind." 

-J.  J.  S. 
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Public  access  sites,  such  as  this  one  being  developed  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and   Inland   Fisheries  on  the  James  River,  must  be  acquired 

to  assure  access  to  fishing  waters  for  future  generations  of  anglers. 

Public  Access  to  Fishing  Waters 


By  RICHARD  H.  STROUD 

Executive  nice  president,  Spurt  Fishing  Institute 

Commission   Pliotos  Ijy  Kesteloo 


IN  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  realization 
that  state  fish  and  game  agencies  have  a  responsibility 
to  assure  public  access  to  fishing  waters  for  future  gen- 
erations of  anglers.  In  many  states,  too,  the  problem  is 
becoming  critical  for  sport  fishermen  today  on  numerous 
waters. 

It  has  been  only  in  the  last  two  decades  that  the  ques- 
tion of  public  access  has  acquired  the  status  of  a  national 
problem.  It  has  followed  rapid  population  and  indus- 
trial growth. 

For  coastal  areas,  available  shoreline  has  already 
shrunk  to  a  great  degree.  Where  waterfront  land  was 
once  cheap  it  now  sells  at  house  lot  prices  for  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars  per  acre.  Yet  failure  to  purchase 
for  public  access  at  today's  prices  means  a  "hold-up"  to- 
morrow at  industrial  site  prices. 

Access  Statistics 

In  order  to  secure  an  over-all  view  of  where  we  stand 
currently  in  this  matter,  and  to  define  the  jnoblem,  the 
Sport  Fishing  Institute  recently  undertook  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  question.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  thi- 
fish  and  game  agencies  in  all  the  states  and  the  provinces 


of  Canada,  seeking  to  determnie  How  many  agencies  had 
active  programs  and  residts  to  date. 

From  the  replies  received  it  appears  that  at  least  29 
states,  Alaska,  and  British  Columbia  are  active  in  accjuir- 
ing  and  developing  pidjlic  access  to  fishing  waters.  The 
29  states  that  indicated  they  are  active  in  this  work  are: 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Ida- 
ho, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia.  In  ad- 
dition, Tennessee  in  1956  received,  by  transfer  from 
TVA,  254  access  sites  on  impoiuidments  and  is  in  the 
process  of  developing. 

Not  counting  the  windfall  in  Tennessee,  at  least  470,- 
555  acres  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes  have  been  opened 
up  to  public  fishing  through  the  public  access  programs 
of  these  agencies.  The  area  includes  1,284  lakes  and  res- 
ervoirs, on  which  1,579  access  sites  were  acquired  or  de- 
veloped. An  outstanding  feature  was  the  construction  of 
888  public  boat  launching  facilities. 

On  streams  and  rivers   the  access  problem   has  been 
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somewhat  less  critical  up  to  now.  Although  more  difficult 
to  estimate,  at  least  5,208  miles  ot  these  waters  have  been 
made  a\ailable  to  lioat  ira\el  by  the  access  program.  And 
1,182  miles  ot  stream  bank  fishing  previously  closed  are 
now  available  to  the  piil)lic  as  a  result.  This  was  achieved 
through  acquisition  or  development  of  653  access  sites 
with  'i02  pid)lic  boai  laun(hiiig  iacililies  constructed  on 
them. 

Nine  Million  Dollars  Spent 

The  total  cost  of  the  fishing-waters  access  programs  ol 
these  agencies  has  been  lii!),  I  7,"),  100  to  date.  Fishing  tackle 
excise  taxes,  made  availaiile  to  the  states  under  the  D-J 
(federal  aid  to  fish  restoration)  program,  have  accounted 
lor  over  one-foiu  th  of  the  total  outlay  or  $2,606,787.  The 
remainder  was  paid  lor  Irom  revenues  derived  from  sale 
of  fishing  liceirses.  None  of  this  outlay  came  from  general 
tax  revenues. 

This  is  a  far  sighted  l)ut  most  essential  activity  —  if 
public  sport  fishing  is  to  be  assmed  in  the  future.  Yet, 
these  agencies  expect  to  develop  only  401  additional  ac- 
cess sites  l>y  the  end  of  1959.  Unfortimately  it's  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  needs. 

A  reasonable  estimate  of  the  area  of  inland  waters  in 
the  U.  S.  is  48,000,000  acres.  We  may  have  as  mxich  as 
100,000,000  acies,  though  no  one  really  knows.  Figiues 
on  artificial  reservoirs  and  farm  ponds  are  fairly  accu- 
rate, amounting  to  somewhat  less  than  13,000,000  acres, 
all  told.  Conservatively,  then,  at  least  some  35,000,000 
acres  oi  natural  lakes  and  ponds  must  be  included  in  our 
inland  waters. 


If  present  costs  would  remain  constant,  it  would  re- 
cjuire  70  times  as  much  money  as  already  spent  to  assiae 
minimum  perpetual  public  access  to  these  waters.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  assinne  that  present-day  costs  will  prevail 
in  the  future.  Yet,  on  this  basis,  the  total  bill  for  assur- 
ing future  public  access  to  the  nation's  fishing  waters 
Avould  ap])ic)ximate  S640  millions! 

Action  Needed  Now 

This  is  a  staggering  sum — nearly  14  times  the  total 
amount  spent  annually  for  all  phases  of  fish  conserva- 
tion by  the  48  states,  cc:>llectively.  Fortunately,  it  doesn't 
need  to  ije  done  at  once.  But,  il  it  isn't  accomplished 
well  belore  the  t:nd  of  the  current  century,  perhaps  in 
the  next  couple  of  decades,  it  prc)i)al)ly  cannot  be  clone 
at  all.  And,  the  longer  it  is  put  oft  the  more  it  costs. 
Obviously,  more  funds  are  badly  needed. 

The  cjuestic^n  of  coastal  shoreline  is  a  special  j)rol)lem 
by  itself.  .Vlong  the  3,700  miles  ol  the  East  and  Gull 
coast  alone,  according  to  the  National  Park  Service,  it 
would  be  difficult  already  to  purchase  a  lot  with  a  100- 
loot  frontage  for  under  .'S3, 500.  This  is  a  criticai  problem 
lor  salt-water  anglers  today.  It  affects  access  to  some 
18.000  scpiare  miles  (about  1 1 1/9  million  acres)  oi  marine 
fishing  \\'ateis  on  both  coasts. 

Responsil)iIity  Can  Be  Shared 

As  a  starter,  anglers  must  become  willing  to  pay  more 
for  their  fishing  licen.ses  —  their  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  outdoor  arenas  lor  their  favorite  sport.    Currently, 


At  least  470,555  acres  of  natural  or  artificial   lakes  have  been  opened  up   to  the   public  through  access  programs  of  state  fish  and  game  agencies. 
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Currently,   anglers  pay  less  than    10  cents  per  recreational   day  through 
purchase   of   licenses  for   "admission"   to  their  sport. 


Sport   fishing    is   the   most    popular   form   of   out-door    participation    sport, 
with  an  estimated  25,000,000  adherents. 


anglers  pay  less  than  10  cents  per  recreational  day 
through  purchase  of  licenses  for  "admission"  to  their 
sport. 

This  price  of  "admission"  is  the  primary  source  of 
funds  to  perpetuate  the  resource  that  makes  fishing  pos- 
sible. However,  the  same  anglers  willingly  pay  an  aver- 
age of  50  cents  admission  to  a  movie — and  in  our  opin- 
ion get  far  less  in  return. 

We  believe  anglers  must  be  willing  to  pay  at  least  50 
cents  per  recreational-day  to  enjoy  their  sport  —  about 
5-fold  present  license  fees — or  there  may  not  be  public 
fishing  tomorrow.    Moreover,  salt-water  anglers  must  be 


willing  to  pay  their  way  through  licensing. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  sport  fishing  industry 
as  a  whole  must  be  willing  to  shoidder  its  share  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  insist 
on  special  outlays  from  taxes  to  finance  capital  costs  and 
maintenance  of  public  access  developments. 

Meanwhile,  the  fish  and  game  agencies  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  show  the  way.  They  must  regularly  devote  a 
substantial  part  of  the  annual  budgets — perhaps  10  to  20 
percent — to  purchase  of  lake  and  stream  sites  for  per- 
petual public  access  to  fishing  waters.  Otherwise  the  job 
will  never  get  done! 


* 


Outdoor  Recreation  Grows 


Sport  fishing  is  already  well  established  as  the  most 
popular  form  of  out-door  participation  sport,  with  an 
estimated  25,000,000  adherents.  It  is  also  the  leading 
form  of  family  recreation  in  the  outdoors. 

For  example,  a  national  survey  of  fishing  and  hunting 
in  1955  showed  that  62  percent  of  anglers  were  men,  23 
percent  were  women,  and  15  percent  were  minors  be- 
tween 12  and  18  years  of  age.  In  case  of  hunting,  less 
than  4  percent  of  hunters  were  women. 

One  indicator  of  the  gro^vth  trends  of  these  two  sports 
is  the  annual  sales  of  fishing  and  him  ting  licenses  by  the 
48  states.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  now 
released  its  annual  compilation  of  these  statistics  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957. 

It  reported  that  16,645,394  resident  fishing  and  2,631,- 
373  non-resident  fishing  licenses  were  sold  during  the 
period  July  I,  1956  to  June  30,  1957.  Altogether  574,784 
more  licenses  were  sold  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
one  year  earlier.  Total  revenues  amounted  to  542,769,583. 


In  addition,  14,508,469  resident  hunting  and  409,947 
non-resident  hunting  licenses  were  sold.  They  represent 
an  increase  of  45(),568  over  the  previous  year.  They  pro- 
duced total  revenues  of  $47,847,486. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  duplication  in 
these  figures  such  that  the  number  of  individual  anglers 
and  hunters  involved  is  somewhat  less  than  the  number 
of  licenses  purchased.  That  is,  a  single  individual  may 
hold  one  or  more  licenses. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  revenues  from  li- 
cense sales  plus  excise  taxes  on  fishing  tackle  and  on 
guns  and  ammunition  constitute  the  only  funds  regu- 
larly available  for  fish  and  game  programs.  In  terms  of 
fish  conservation  action  programs,  anglers  are  investing 
through  these  means  less  than  12  cents  per  recreational 
day  to  perpetuate  their  sport.  Himters  are  similarly  in- 
vesting about  37  cents  per  recreational  day  to  perpetuate 
their  sport. 

We  wonder  if  this  means  that  hunters  are  three  times 
as  interested  in  the  future  of  their  sport?   Could  be. 
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Task  Force  for  Conservation 


By  MAJOR  DEAN  McDOWELL,  USMC; 
CWO  FRED  STOLLEY,  USMC    (RET) 


THE  Marine  Corps  Schools  at  Ouaruico,  \'irginia,  is 
one  ot  the  largest  military  bases  on  the  East  Coast 
and  it  has  heavy  commitments.  At  least  five  days  a 
week,  45,000  acres  of  the  base  are  subject  to  a  merciless 
pounding  by  artillery,  rockets,  aerial  bombardment  and 
small  arms  fire.  For  here  the  marines  test  new  equip- 
ment, move  through  a  tight  schedide  ot  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training  for  officers,  and  put  on  tactical  demon- 
strations of  the  new  vertical  envelopment  concept  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

It  presents  a  picture  entirely  out  of  context  Avith 
Thoreau's  Walden  Pond  concept,  yet  the  area  abounds 
with  all  types  of  game. 

On  any  given  day,  driving  on  the  main  roads  through 
the  reservation,  you  can  sight  deer,  rabbit  and  squirrel. 
Off  the  beaten  paths  turkey,  grouse  and  quail  lead  a 
seemingly  charmed  life  in  the  impact  areas  just  back  of 
the  FBI  range  and  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  rifle  range. 
The  ponds,  reservoirs  and  streams  are  alive  Avith  fish 
and,  if  you  can  cut  the  mustard  and  go  deeper  into  the 
woods,  you  can  find  beaver  building  their  lodges. 

And  the  surrounding  countryside  benefits  from  the 
overflow.  To  the  south,  "Farmer"  Webb  operates  a  small 
spread    near  Ruby   in    Stafford   County.    Last    fall    four 


wild  turkey  joined  his  flock  and  this  spring  a  herd  of 
seven  deer  grazed  regularly  with  his  cattle.  To  the  north. 
Prince  William  County  in  1957  had  its  first  open  deer 
season  in  many  years. 

Ten  years  ago  the  base  was  like  much  of  the  surround- 
ing countryside.  Streams  produced  a  iew  rough  fish,  deer 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  hungry  predators  kept  the 
small  game  down  to  cadre  size. 

It  took  years  of  organization,  planning  and  hard  work 
to  bring  the  base  up  to  its  present  game  popidation.  The 
program  became  successful  because  the  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  fortimately,  was  blessed  with  commandants  who 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  work  and,  in  spite  of 
heavy  military  commitments,  managed  to  keep  a  sound 
land  and  game  management  program  going. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  to  keep  a  good  fish  and  wild- 
life program  going  on  an  active  military  base,  but  it  can 
be  done.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  is  control  of  the 
hiuiters  and  fishermen. 

Obviously,  the  nimrods  cannot  be  allowed  to  wander 
willy-nilly  over  the  base  while  the  live  firing  is  going  on. 
And,  when  the  shooting  stops,  the  duds  in  the  impact 
area  present  a  constant  threat.  It  is  possible  for  a  hunter 
to  ^vander  from  a  safe  area  into  one  literallv  sown  uith 
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•-^^  Manages  And  Administers 
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•5^  Consists  of  Chairman-Colonel,  Vice  Chairman,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Four  OfTicer  Members,  Four  Enlisted  Members,  G-3  Rep.,  G-4 
Rep.,  Special  Services  OflTicer,  Maintenance  Officer,  Provost  Marshal,  and  Range  Officer-Game  Warden.  Some  members  are  also 
associated  with  the  local  voluntary  recreational  Rod  and  Gun  Club  which  is  dedicated  to  aiding  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Program. 

Note:  This  overall  program  is  supported  by  appropriated  and  non-appropriated  (Recreational)  funds  and  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


duds  without  knowing  it.  Therefore,  a  strict  check-out 
and  patrol  system  nuist  l)e  maintained  at  all  times.  Ma- 
rines who  work  in  the  danger  areas  know  their  ground 
but  new  men  hunting  or  fishing  the  area  must  be  thor- 
oughly briefed  and  guided  by  old  hands. 

The  administrative  structure  for  the  fish  and  wildlife 
program  at  Marine  Corps  Schools  and  the  safety  control 
over  the  hunters  and  fishermen  is  simple  but  effective. 

Three  main  agencies  operate  directly  under  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  Schools.  The  G4  (Logis- 
tics) has  staff  cognizance  of  the  land  management  and 
conservation  programs  and  it  is  plain  to  see  that  he  must 
have  close  liaison  with  the  G3  (Plans  and  Operations) 
who  has  staff  cognizance  of  all  ranges  and  maneuver 
areas. 

The  third  agency  is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Committee, 
which  manages  and  administers  the  conservation  pro- 
gram. It  seeks  advice  and  assistance  from  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  in  presenting  long-range  and  yearly  plans 
to  the  Connnandant,  and  it  fianishes  timely  l)udgeting 
information  to  the  maintenance  officer  who  is  charged 
with  the  budgeting,  finiding  and  execution  of  the  land 
management  and  wildlife  development  projects.  The 
committee  is  also  responsible  for  the  development  and 
supervision  of  phins  to  insiue  compliance  with  local, 
state  and  federal  regidations  pertaining  to  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation  as  well  as  the  harvesting  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  species  on  the  reservation.  The  chairman  of 
the  connnittee  also  serves  as  president  of  the  Rod  &  Gun 
Club,  a  social  organization  made  up  of  marines  who  are 
interested  in  imiirovingi  the  hunting  and  fishing  on  the 


The   Marine  Corps'  Col.  To+man    (left)   and  Game  Commission   Executive 

Director   C.    F.    Phelps   observe    plant    growth    on    wildlife    food    patches 

planted  by  the  Marines. 


-,      / 


Commission  Pliotus  by  Kesteloo 
The  fish  and  wildlife  program  at  Marine  Corps  Schools  is  a  supplemental 
activity  done  by  Marines  motivated  by  a  genuine  love  for  land,  woods 

and  water. 


base.  In  many  cases  members  of  this  fine  organization 
are  called  upon  to  provide  the  labor  as  well  as  part  of 
the  money  for  the  various  programs. 

The  money  for  the  fish  and  wildlife  program  comes 
from  three  separate  sources.  Some  money  is  regularly 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Other  monies  come  from 
non-appropriated  funds  (Special  Services  Recreation 
Fund) ,  and,  as  mentioned  previously,  some  comes  vol- 
untarily from  the  Rod  &  Gun  Club. 

First,  take  a  look  at  the  organization  chart.  Now,  let's 
look  in  on  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Committee  at  work. 

Within  the  committee  itself  there  are  three  sub-com- 
mittees: a  Field  Committee,  a  Pond  and  Stream  Commit- 
tee and  a  Fishing  and  Hunting  Regulations  Committee. 

Take  a  special  project  presented  by,  let  us  say,  the 
Field  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Fish  and  W^ildlife  Committee 
has  representatives  of  all  sections  and  activities  necessary 
to  bring  projects  to  fruition.  The  representative  from 
the  G3  section  can  advise  whether  or  not  the  project  in- 
volves areas  committed  to  operations  during  the  period 
when  the  work  must  be  done.  The  G4  representative 
knows  if  there  are  appropriated  funds  available  and  if 
appropriated  funds  are  not  available,  the  buck  is  passed 
to  the  special  services  officer.  If  he  has  no  funds  available, 
the  chairman  knows  the  Rod  &  Gun  Club  will  vote  the 
use  of  club  funds  in  an  emergency. 

The  maintenance  officer  knows  whether  or  not  he  will 
have  men  and  equipment  available,  the  provost  marshal 
will  work  out  any  traffic,  patrol  or  escort  problems  and 
the  range  officer,  who  is  also  the  game  warden,  is  there  to 
coordinate  safety  control. 

If  the  project  is  cleared,  it  goes  to  the  G3  and  G4  for 
review  and  then  to  the  Commandant  for  final  approval. 
The  maintenance  officer  then  executes  the  plan. 

The  fish  and  '(wildlife  program  at  Marine  Corps  Schools 

(Continued   on   page   21) 
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Commission   Photo  by  Kesteloo 

Standing  up  in  a  boat  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  fall  overboard.     These  two  fellows  are  really  asking  for  trouble.    When  changing  seats  in  a  boat, 

keep  low  and  change  one  at  a  time. 


WATER  +  CARELESSNESS  = 


TRAGEDY 


''The  tvaters  are  darh  arouml  you  when  yotCre  sinkintf  for  the  last  thne. 
Their  pressure  tleaiens  you  to  all  sound  riti<f  fills  your  lunys  to  the  bursting 
point.  ]%0  lAGllT,  and  then  .  .  .  NO  LIFE.  DEATH,  then,  is  the  ultimate  cli- 
max to  this  final  e.vperienec  .  .  .  DEATH  B\  DROWiVfiVG." 


By  GEORGE  H.  HARRISON 

Education  Division 


WHY  (lid  more  Virginians  drown  last  year  than 
ever   i)elore?    CARELESSNESS  is   the  only  an- 
swer lor  most  ol  the  191  drownings  in  1957  and 
the  1,489  deaths  by  drowning  in  the  past  nine  years. 

The  biggest  single  reason  for  drownings,  according  to 
the  American  Red  Cross,  is  that  people  just  aren't  ready 


for  emergencies  aroinid  water.  They  haven't  thought 
about  it,  or  rehearsed  what  they  would  do  if  they  were 
in  danger  or  were  nearby  when  someone  else  was. 

Each  year  more  Virginians  tinn  to  our  lakes  and 
streams  for  outdoor  recreation  and  each  year  more  vaca- 
tions end  in  tragedy.   Something  must  be  done  about  it! 
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Water  sports  are  among  the  best  recreation  tor  pro- 
moting physical  fitness.  But  even  an  experienced  water 
sportsman — and  especially  the  amateur — needs  to  exer- 
cise constant  vigilance  in  applying  principles  of  salety. 

The  best  way  to  start  getting  ready  for  water  sports  is 
to  ask  oneself  these  pointed  questions: 

1.  Am  I  a  really  good  swimmer? 

2.  Do  I  know  ho\v  to  handle  Avell  a  boat  or  canoe? 

3.  Do  1  know  the  safe  places  and  methods  ior  swim- 
ming, fishing  and  boating? 

4.  Would  I  know  \\hat  to  do  in  case  of  an  emergency 
or  accident? 

If  your  answers  are  affirmative,  your  life  expectancy  in 
the  water  is  good.  If  any  answers  are  negative,  go  to  a 
trained  individual  or  group  and  get  help  in  becoming 
proficient  in  and  on  the  water.  Such  foresight  will  cer- 
tainly help  you  have  a  better  time  in  water  sports,  and 
even  may  save  yotu~  life. 

We  should  all  keep  in  mind  that  champion  swimmers 
and  all  other  experts  in  water  sports  have  great  respect 
for  water,  that  it  is  the  amateurs  who  either  do  not  know 
about  the  special  hazards  or  ignore  them.  Lacking  fins, 
gills,  feathers,  or  webbed  feet,  man  has  to  be  exception- 
ally careful  in  water  so  as  not  to  tip  the  safety  scales 
even  a  little  too  far.  Not  only  does  water  hide  its  haz- 
ards well,  but  since  man  is  out  of  his  element  there,  in- 
cidents that  would  be  trivialities  on  land  can  be  trage- 
dies in  the  water. 

Why  do  people  drown?  In  order  to  combat  water  acci- 
dents it  is  necessary  to  know  exactly  what  are  the  factors 
that,  singly  or  in  combination,  play  a  part  in  these  acci- 
dents. A  study  made  of  97  drownings  in  Tennessee  Val- 
ley lakes  and  reported  by  the  Safety  Department  of  TVA 


indicated  the  hazardous  situations  people  encounter  in 
water  sports.  If  we  examine  cmly  those  drownings  that 
occurred  while  the  victims  were  swinnning,  we  find  these 
factors  repeated  often: 

i.    Little  or  no  swimming  ability. 

Attempt  to  rescue. 


Swimming  beyond  endurance. 

Intoxication. 

Unfamiliarity  with  the  area. 

Going  into  too  deep  water. 

Bathing  alone  or  with  companions   untrained   in 
water  sports. 

Heart  trouble. 

Weather  conditions. 

Rough  lake. 

Swimming  just  after  eating. 

Panic. 


Nationwide,  20  percent  of  our  water  casualties  result 
from  boat  mishaps.  Last  year,  boating  accidents  took  54 
lives  in  Virginia  waters.  Casualties  in  boating  accidents 
are  preventable — if  you  know  your  boats  and  follow  a 
lew  simple  safe  boating  practices. 

The  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America  says  that  the 
use  of  common  sense  afloat  may  save  a  life.  They  say 
that  boating  is  the  safest  of  outdoor  sports — if  you'll  use 
common  sense  and  courtesy.  Watch  out  for  others — 
slow  down  near  other  boats  and  swimmers,  and  remem- 
ber to  always  carry  a  life  preserver  or  buoyant  ctishion 
lor  each  passenger.  They  recommend  the  following  eight 
rules  for  carefree  boating: 


Cuiiimiibion  Fhoto  by  Harrison 

If  this   boy  can't   swim,   this   is   a   good   way  to   drown   him.    Youngsters 

often   throw   others    into   the   water   in    fun,    but   sometimes   fun    ends   In 

tragedy.     Don't  play  with  other  people's  lives! 


Commission  Photo  by  Harrison 

Alcohol  and  water  don't  mix.    If  you  want  to  drink,  don't  swim  or  boat. 

Also,    keep   away   from  those   who   are  drinking    while   you    are   enjoying 

any  water  sport. 
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KNOW  YOUR  BOAT  .  .  .  Every  boat  has  its  limita- 
tions.  Learn  what  you  can  expect  irom  yoin-  boat. 

DON'T  OVERLOAD  .  .  .  Seats  do  not  indicate  capac- 
ity. Two  or  three  adults  may  be  a  lull  load  inuler  many 
conditions. 

BALANCE  YOUR  LOAD  .  .  .  Distribute  weight 
evenl)'  in  the  boat  from  side  to  side  and  horn  bow-  to 
stern. 

KEEP  LOW  .  .  .  And  step  in  the  center  when  boarding 
the  boat  or  changing  seats. 

WATCH  THE  WEATHER  .  .  .  Head  for  shore  be 
fore  a  storm  breaks.  II  caught  out,  seat  passengers  on 
floor. 

HEAD  IISTO  THE  WAVES  ...  It  ^vaves  are  high, 
head  your  boat  at  an  angle  lo^vards  the  ^vaves  at  slow 
speed. 

USE  THE  RIGHT  MOTOR  .  .  .  Too  much  power 
can  damage  your  boat,  may  even  swamp  it. 

AVOID  SHARP  TURNS  .  .  .  Fast,  sharp  tiuns  are 
hard  on  equipment  and  sometimes  on  people.  Take  it 
easy. 

When  boating  remember  that  water  and  alcohol  don't 


mix.  Stav  out  of  boats  and  away  from,  \\ater  if  \ou  in- 
tend to  drink. 

If  your  boat  swamps  or  capsizes,  don't  leave  it  and 
strike  out  for  shore,  .\hvays  remember  that  a  boat  or 
canoe  constructed  of  \\ood  is  not  likely  to  sink.  Empty 
or  full  of  water,  right  side  up  or  bottom  up,  these  small 
craft  will  return  to  the  siuface  and  float.  Neither  will 
metal  boats  sink,  if  properly  equipped  with  air  cham- 
bers. All  boats  shoidd  be  given  buoyancy  tests  in  sliallow 
water  before  initial  use.  Metal  boats  should  be  tested 
periodically. 

Don't  stand  up  in  yom   \hki{:   this  invites  disaster. 

.According  to  lederal  law,  it  is  mandatory  that  all  mo- 
tor boats,  includino  otitboard  motor  boats,  must  have 
one  Coast  Guard-approved  lile  preserver,  buoyant  vest, 
ring  buoy,  or  buoyant  cushion  in  good  and  serviceable 
condition  for  each  person  on  board.  Boats  over  16  feet 
in  length  have  additional  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  many  life  preservers,  life  vests,  and 
the  preserver  type  cushions,  a  new  self-inflating  life  pre- 
server has  been  put  on  ttie  market.  The  Res-O-Pak  is 
no  longer  than  a  pack  of  cigarettes  before  being  inflated 
and  only  weighs  four  oimces.  The  preserver  is  inflated 
by  means  of  a  cylinder  containing  a  highly  compressed 
non-toxic  gas.  When  you  squeeze  the  pack,  the  plastic 
inflates  into  a  ^vater  ^ving  type  of  preserver  and  will 
stipport  a  fully  clothed,  250-pound  man  for  hours. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  water  skiers,  the  latest  thing  in 
life  preservers  is  the  ski  belt.  This  preserver  is  a  cigar- 
shaped  pack  lined  with  kapok  that  wraps  around  the 
waist  of  the  skier  and  keeps  him  afloat  if  he  falls. 


Chesapeake  Bay  Catch 


A  survey  of  sport  fishing  in  the  Virginia  waters  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  was  initiated  in  1955  by  fishery  biologist 
C.  E.  Richards  under  auspices  of  the  Virginia  Fisheries 
Laboratory  at  Gloucester  Point.  The  three-year  study  is 
nearing  (omjiletion  and  some  achanee  inloiniation  has 
now  been  released. 

One  major  finding  is  that  salt-walcr  sport  fishermen 
catch  over  31/2  million  pounds  of  fish  annually  in  Vir- 
ginia. And  the  sport  fishery  is  growing  rapidly  each  year. 
Figures  for  successive  July  Fourths  in  the  lower  York 
River  are  indicative.  On  July  1,  1955,  some  825  anglers 
were  found.  The  corresponding  figure  lor  1956  was 
L034.     In  1957  it  was  1,111. 

The  total  annual  sjjort  catch  of  croakers  was  about 
61/2  million  fish  weighing  nearly  3  million  pounds.  Al- 
most 2  niillion  spot  were  taken  weighing  a  half-million 
pounds.  The  troiu  (weakfish)  catch  was  about  a  half- 
million  fish  weighing  150,000  pounds.  Some  70,000 
flounders  weighing  about  70,000  jjomuls,  were  also 
caught. 


Records  pidjlished  b)  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice show  that  commercial  fishermen  landed  91^  million 
pounds  of  croakers,  314  million  pounds  of  spot,  314  niil- 
lion poimds  of  gray  trout,  and  2  million  poimds  of 
flounders  in  Virginia  in  1956. 

The  sport  fishery  took  almost  as  many  croakers  and 
spot  as  did  poiuidnets  alone.  And  it  inuloubtedly  con- 
lrii)uted  several  times  as  nnidi  money  to  the  state's  econ- 
omy from  exjjcnditures  by  angleis  lor  needed  goods  and 
services. 

A  study  of  sj)ort  fishing  in  the  Mar\land  waters  ol 
Chesapeake  Bay  was  pufjlished  in  1954  by  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Research  and  Education.  It  indicated 
that  some  100,000  anglers  fishing  those  waters  spent  aboiu 
$9,606,000  for  the  goods  and  ser\i(cs  they  required  "out 
fishing."  Fm  tliermorc,  nearly  tlnee-lourths  of  this  sum 
was  spent  in  Maryland! 

1 1  Avill  be  interestins  to  see  Iioav  \'ir<'inia  figures  com- 
pare  several  vcars  later. 
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VIRGINIA   WILDLIFE 

CONSERVATION  GRAM 

Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance 

^ r 

VIRGINIA  TROUT  FISHERMEN  NEED  SPECIAL  LICENSE.   Since  July  1,  1958,  Virginia  residents 
over  15  have  been  required  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  to  obtain  a  special 
$1  trout  license  to  fish  for  trout  in  Commission-stocked  waters  in  addition  to 
regular  fishing  licenses.   The  non-resident  trout  license  costs  |5. 

FISH  DIVISION  INITIATES  THREE-YEAR  SMALLMOUTH  BASS  TAGGING  PROGRAM.   To  determine  rate 
of  harvest,  effect  of  size  limit  removal,  fish  movements  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween smallmouth  bass  and  channel  catfish,  a  three-year  study  of  the  smallmouth 
bass  has  been  set  up  by  the  Commission's  Fish  Division  on  the  Shenandoah  River. 
On  the  main  stream  of  the  river  during  May  and  June,  1958,  97  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass  ranging  in  size  from  9  to  19.3  inches  were  tagged  with  monel  metal 
jaw  tags  or  white  plastic  tubing  tied  to  the  back.   Fishermen  catching  tagged  fish 
will  receive  %\   rewards  if  they  mail  tags  to  the  Commission  together  with  the  date 
and  location  of  catch  and  size  of  fish.   Two  tags  have  already  been  returned. 
Creel  censusing  and  electro  seining  will  also  be  carried  out. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  SENT  FREE  TO  SCHOOLS.   All  Virginia  public  schools  with  five  or  more 

teachers,  as  well  as  many  private  and  small  schools,  are  now  on  the  Virginia  Wild- 
life complimentary  mailing  list,  according  to  Mrs.  Florence  Blankenship,  Chief  of 
the  Education  Division's  Circulation  and  Distribution  Section.   Many  new  elemen- 
tary schools  were  added  this  year,  bringing  the  total  number  of  school  libraries 
receiving  the  magazine  to  approximately  1400.   In  addition,  a  number  of  schools 
have  paid  subscriptions  to  provide  additional  copies  for  their  students. 

BUGGS  ISLAND  STRIPED  BASS  REPRODUCTION  THREATENED.   Investigations  by  Commission  fish 

biologist  Nat  Bowman  indicate  that  22  striped  bass  eggs  15  hours  old  collected  in 
the  Staunton  River  near  the  highway  360  bridge  May  16  may  have  been  spawned  up- 
stream above  the  proposed  site  of  the  Melrose  hydro  power  dam  being  planned  by  the 
Mecklenburg  Electric  Cooperative.   The  eggs  were  apparently  spawned  below  the  site 
of  the  Smith  Mountain  Dam  planned  for  construction  by  the  Applachian  Electric  Pow- 
er Company,  however.   Additional  evidence  that  the  three  million  striped  bass  fry 
stocked  in  Buggs  Island  Lake  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
between  1953  and  1955  are  reproducing  was  the  reported  seine-netting  of  several 
young  6  to  7}^-inch  stripers  in  the  Dan  River  at  Danville  recently.   Landlocked 
stripers  are  being  caught  in  small  numbers  now  by  sport  fishermen  on  Buggs  Island 
Lake,  and  this  sport  fishery  is  expected  to  continue  to  improve. 

MONEY  VOTED  FOR  LITTLE  FALLS  DAM  FISHWAY.   The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has  re- 
tained $200,000  voted  by  the  House  in  the  District  of  Columbia  money  bill  for  a 
fishway  at  Little  Falls  dam  in  the  Potomac  River  a  short  distance  upstream  from 
the  nation's  capital.   This  money  plus  $350,000  previously  appropriated  now  clears 
the  way  for  construction.   The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  estimates  that  by 
opening  another  ten  miles  of  the  lower  Potomac  River  to  spawning  runs  of  striped 
bass,  shad  and  alewives  the  fishway  could  increase  the  annual  value  of  sport  and 
commercial  fisheries  by  $450,000. 

DUCK  STAMP,  INSECTICIDE  RESEARCH  BILLS  MOVE  IN  CONGRESS.   The  plan  to  accelerate  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  the  national  waterfowl  program  moved  nearer  to  enactment 
with  the  approval  of  S.  2617  by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
The  proposal  would  increase  the  duck  stamp  fee  to  $3  and  devote  virtually  all  of 
receipts  to  the  purchase  of  needed  waterfowl  wetlands.   S.  2447,  the  bill  that 
would  authorize  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  undertake  studies  of  the 
effects  of  insecticides  and  other  commercial  poisons  on  fish  and  game,  has  also 
been  approved  by  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.   Both  bills 
have  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  GUIDE  PUBLISHED.   "Teaching  Soil  and  Water  Conservation:  A 
Classroom  and  Field  Guide,"  a  new  illustrated  30-page  guide  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  is  available  free  to  teachers  and  leaders  of  youth 
groups  through  the  Service's  office  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington 
and  through  its  state  and  field  offices.   Ask  for  publication  PA-341.   Each  ac- 
tivity is  presented  in  a  how-to-do-it  part  written  on  a  student-understanding 
level  and  an  interpretation  part  addressed  to  teachers  giving  background  infor- 
mation. 
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More  people  drowned  in  Virginia 
for  1958  may  be  similar.  This  loss  tfiiet 
ance  of  a  few  simple  rules  of  safety  ii( 
These  pictures  show  some  of  the  l]|>al« 
some  of  the  common  mistakes  whiciiJira 

Commission  Photo*  I 


One    Coast   Guard-approved    life    preserver    should    be    carried    for   each 

passenger.      The    lifejackef    or   vest    and    the    preserver-type    cushion    are 

shown   here. 
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All   non-swimmers   and   beginners  should   wear   life   preservers   when   in  or  The  correct  and  safest  way  to  get  into  a  boat  from  the  water  is  over  the 

near   water.      This    is   the   standard    vest-type    preserver    approved    by   the  stern.    This  method  keeps  the  boat  in  balance  when  the  additional  weight 

Coast  Guard.  is  added. 

If  you  ever  turn  a  boat  over,  stay  with  it.     Most  modern  boats  will  float  in    any  position.    The  new  metal  boats  are  equipped  with  water-tight  air  cham- 
bers and  will  not  sink  no  matter  how  much  water  they  carry. 


Dan  ^ts 


SAFETY 


year  than  ever  before.    The  story 
»^fe  could  be  prevented  with  observ- 
a  few  common-sense  precautions, 
safeguards   (left  page)   as  well  as 
€ten  cause  drownings  (right  page). 

Ki  :loo  and  Harrison 


Never   swim    alone.     In    case    of   cramps   or   an    accident,   your    life    may 

depend  on  a  friend.    A  swimmer  too  far  from  shore  alone  is  often  too 

far  for  help  when  needed. 


Overloading    a    boat    is    a    common    cause    of    accidents.     With    a    little 
shifting  of  weight,  this  boat  would  be  filled  with  water  in  a  few  seconds. 


When   passing   a   slower  boat,   be   careful  to  avoid   swamping   it.    A  fast- 
moving    boat    can    throw    enough    water    into    a    smaller    boat    to    sink    it. 
Also  when   passing  too  close,  the  waves  from  your  boat  can  throw  the 
passengers  of  the  smaller  boat  off-balance. 


Too  much  power  for  a  small   boat  can  also  result  in  tragedy.    This  boat  has  a  motor  much  too  large  for  its  size.    At  full  speed,  this  boat  would   be 

swamped. 
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The  beefsteak  mushroom   (left)   is  edible.     Peel  off  the  top  skin  and  pores,   slice  the  flesh  thin;  dip  in  batter  and  crumbs  and  fry  in  butter.    The  tasty 

morel   (center)   is  an  early  mushroom  and  quite  easily  identified.    Eat  it  with  confidence.    Although  the  meadow  mushroom   (right)    is  edible  and  fine 

flavored,  the  novice  should  be  absolutely  certain  of  his  identification  before  eating  this  one. 


SUMMER  BONANZA— 

Wild  Mushrooms  in  Endless  Quantities  Are  Yours  for  the  Asking 

By  J.  J.  SHOAIOX 

Chief,  Education  Division 


IT  was  a  cool,  clamp  summer  clay  in  the  woods  and  my 
6i/2-year-old  daughter,  Nancy,  trailed  close  at  my 
heels  like  a  cocker  spaniel.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed: 
"There's  one!    No,  a  whole  bunch  of  them!    Look!" 

We  rushed  to  the  spot  where  she  was  pointing,  dropped 
to  our  knees,  and  went  to  work  filling  our  basket  with  de- 
licious mushrooms — Boleti,  one  of  my  favorites. 

As  we  cut  away  the  heavy  stemmed  fungi,  the  distinct 
tang  of  woods  earth  filled  our  nostrils.  We  breathed 
deeply.  A  wood  thrush  ee-o-leed  in  a  glen  nearby.  Nancy 
was  bubbling  with  enthusiasm.  "You  know.  Daddy,"  she 
sang  out,  "this  is  more  fun  than  gathering  blackberries. 
I  just  love  to  pick  mushrooms." 

An  hour  later  we  were  out  of  the  woods  and  fields  and 
messing  up  the  kitchen:  cleaning  Boleti,  milk  mush- 
rooms, pink  bottoms  (meadow  mushrooms) ,  puffballs, 
and  morels — enough  delicious  fungi  for  the  family  and 
our  neighbors. 

Fried  in  butter  and  sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper, 
our  several  dishes  of  sinnmer  bonanza,  all  delectable 
fungi,  were  wonderful. 

My  next-door  neighbor  was  mowing  his  lawn  under 
the  watchful  surveillance  of  his  wife.  I  yelled  to  them  to 
come  over:  "Have  some  summer  offerings  for  you  to 
sample." 

"Not  me,"  said  Virginia,  backing  away.  "Wouldn't  eat 
toadstools  on  a  bet.   I  want  to  live  a  while  yet." 

Ralph  was  ciuious.  "Well,  I'll  try  a  spoonful,  since  I 
see  you  eating  ihcm."  Nancy  urged  him  on.  "They're  de- 
licious, Mr.  Avent,  really,"  she  said.  "Daddy  knows  the 
good  ones  Ironi  ihe  l)ad  and  these  are  good." 

With  Viigiuia  looking  on  in  horror,  her  husband  took 
the  seemingly  fatal  step  and  downed  a  spoonful  of  pink- 
bottoms.  He  reflected  a  moment,  chewed  a  little  more, 
then  looked  up. 


"Well,  I'll  be  derned,"  he  said.  "Just  like  store  mush- 
rooms, only  better." 

And  so  I  made  another  convert  to  \\i\d  nuishrooni 
eating. 

While  I  don't  fancy  myself  as  an  expert,  1  might  ex- 
plain that  I've  been  hunting  and  eating  mushrooms  prac- 
tically all  my  life.  Also,  I've  made  a  hobby  of  collecting 
and  studying  mushrooms  and  now  have  positively  identi- 
fied and  eaten  many  species. 

There  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  in  America  about  mush- 
rooms and  mushroom  poisoning.  It  is  the  pmpose  of 
this  article  to  reveal  some  of  the  fallacies  and  to  point 
out  some  interesting  featines  about  finigi,  including  some 
common-sense  attitudes  that  shoidd  guide  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  subject. 

Delicious  wild  mushrooms  can  be  found  almost  any- 
where in  our  fields  and  woods,  and  warm  and  wet  simi- 
mer  days  and  nights  mark  the  height  of  the  nuishroom 
season.  Although  a  good  eating  variety  can  be  success- 
fully cidtivated,  the  choicest  kinds  cannot  l)e  hand-grown 
or  pmchascd  and  are  only  available  from  Natine  where 
anyone  can  freely  pick  them. 

Mushrooms  are  often  shunned  by  many  Americans  be- 
cause of  the  prevalent  warnings  from  a  number  of 
sources  "to  leave  all  wild  mushrooms  alone."  AMiile 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  caution  in  approaching  these 
strangers  oi  the  liuigi  world,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
exercise  conunon  sense  and  not  avoid  ;dl  a((]uaiiUan<c' 
with  these  interesting  and  tmusual  forms  of  plants. 

What  Is  a  Mushroom? 

A  mushroom  is  a  plant.  What  we  see  in  the  mushroom 
above  ground,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  plant,  the  so- 
called  fruiting  body.  The  rest  of  the  phnu  or  fungus  is 
below    "Toinid    and    is    made    ui)    of   a    fine    network    of 
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threads,  mostly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  aids  in 
the  process  ot  decay  ot  organic  matter. 

Unlike  green  plants,  however,  which  can  manufacture 
their  own  food,  mushrooms  and  fungi  must  obtain  their 
food  from  living  or  dead  plants  and  animals.  A  fungus 
living  off  living  matter  is  called  a  parasite,  while  one 
living  off  dead  matter  is  called  saprophyte.  Most  of  our 
connnon  molds  and  mushrooms  are  saprophytes.  With- 
out the  wonderful  \vork  ot  fungi  in  the  world  our  soils 
would  become  sterile  and  much  of  our  planet  would  soon 
turn  into  a  biological  desert. 

What  Is  a  Toadstool? 

The  term  "toadstool"  is  not  a  good  name  because  to 
most  people  \vho  know  little  about  fungi,  all  mushrooms, 
good  and  bad,  are  included  in  this  class.  To  some  it  is  a 
name  suggesting  danger  and  poison  and  other  terrible 
things  smacking  of  witches,  and  darkness  and  thunder. 
Toadstools,  proj^erly  speaking,  should  include  only  the 
poisonous  species,  and  these  are  not  too  many. 

For  the  amateur,  if  he  will  learn  to  recognize  one 
genus,  the  Amanita  group  or  death  cups,  much  of  his 
fear  can  be  eliminated.  Most  cases  of  mushroom  poison- 
ing can  be  traced  to  this  group,  particularly  the  danger- 
ous Amanita  plialloides,  which  causes  a  degeneration  of 
nerve  and  gland  tissues,  usually  with  fatal  consequences. 

Of  course  there  are  other  mushrooms  which  are  poison- 
ous and  which  can  cause  sickness  and  death  but  they  are 
fairly  rare  and  are  not  often  collected  because  of  their 
small  size  and  unlamiliarity. 

Toadstool  Poisoning 

Human  poisoning  due  to  eating  toadstools  is  not  too 
common  in  this  country  and  fairly  rare  too  in  the  coun- 


tries ot  Europe  where  great  quantities  of  mushrooms  aie 
gathered.  According  to  scientists  who  have  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  poisonous  fungi,  different  species  react  dif- 
ferently on  the  human  body.  Some  cause  paralysis  ol 
nerves;  some  destroy  gland  tissue:  some  react  on  the 
blood.  Others  may  cause  serious  digestive  disturbances. 
Some,  too,  are  extremely  insidious,  like  A.  plialloides 
which  doesn't  show  its  symptonrs  uiuil  long  after  being 
eaten  and  after  much  damage  is  done. 

Treatment  for  toadstool  poisoning  is  varied,  complex, 
and  not  always  successful.  Some  progress  in  finding  anti- 
dotes is  being  made,  particularly  at  the  Pasteur  Institiue 
in  Paris  where  an  anti-phalloidian  serum  of  considerable 
value  has  been  developed.  Tlie  best  thing  to  do  is  to  rush 
the  victim  to  a  doctor  or  hospital  and  administer  purga- 
tives and  an  enema. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  no  rec- 
ords are  on  hand  giving  the  number  of  persons  dying 
yearly  from  toadstools.  The  guess  is — and  this  is  up- 
held by  the  U.  S.  D.  A. — that  the  number  is  small  and 
may  rim  from  1  to  20.  In  Virginia,  there  is  no  record  on 
hand  at  the  Department  of  Health  of  any  person  dying 
or  becoming  ill  due  to  fungi  consumption.  This,  ot 
course,  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  none  have  occurred 
but  that  no  cases  have  been  reported. 

Many  cases  of  suspected  mushroom  poisoning  are 
brought  to  the  Virginia  Medical  College  each  year  and, 
while  the  stomachs  of  these  people  are  pumped  out  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  few  if  any  are  real,  genuine 
mushroom  poisoning  cases. 

The  Good  from  tlie  Bad 

There  is  only  one  safe  way  to  collect  mushrooms  for 
the  table,  and  that  is  to  learn  all  you  can  about  tlie  fea- 


Sclentific  names  for  these  mushrooms  are,  from  left,  Armillaria  mellea,  Amanita  virosa,  Fistulina  hepatica,  Lacfarius  deliciosus,  Canfharellus  infundibuli- 

formei,  Lycoperdon  gemmatum,  Lepiota  procera  and  Ciavaria  aurea. 


Study  Virginia's  common  species  of  wild  mush- 
rooms— know  a  few  safe  ones  and  enjoy  them. 
But  be  careful.  Some,  such  as  the  "Destroying 
Angel"  (center  illustration),  are  deadly.  To 
identify,  dig  up  the  base  carefully.  Then  leave 
it  alone! 


The  sulphur  mushroom  (left)  found  on  dead  or  decaying  logs  and  stumps,  should  be  picked  young  for  best  eating.    The  puffballs  (right)  must  also  be 

harvested  young  to  be  of  good  eating  quality.    They  are  harmless. 


tures  of  the  species  you  plan  to  eat  so  you  cannot  mistake 
it  for  any  other.  There  are  well  over  1500  species  of 
mushrooms  in  America  and  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  every  rule  ot  identification  that  has  been  made  and  no 
rule  of  thumb  can  apply.  Only  by  positive  identification 
can  you  be  safe.  If  you  know  and  recognize  a  species 
which  has  proven  edible,  then  you  can  be  safe.  But  no 
home  rule,  such  as  testing  with  a  silver  spoon,  or  taste, 
is  reliable. 

I  have  followed  mushroom  trails  all  over  America  and 
have  studied  fungi  from  a  botanical  standpoint  for  many 
years,  yet  I  personally  would  not  think  of  eating  un- 
familiar mushrooms  unless  I  had  learned  to  identify  them 
positively  from  some  mycologist  or  reputable  woodsman, 
or  seen  them  prepared  and  eaten. 

The  best  way  to  identify  mushrooms  and  toadstools  is 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  them  from  reliable, 
well  illustrated  books,  then  go  into  the  field  with  an  ex- 
pert and  learn  to  identify  certain  groups.  Like  the  study 
of  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  anything  else,  identification 
does  not  come  easily,  but  must  be  gradual  and  constant. 
Yet,  if  the  interest  is  there,  it  is  surprising  how  many 
different  species  one  can  learn  in  a  single  season,  and 
how  nuuh  pleasure  can  be  gained. 

Some  Common-Sense  Rules 

For  those  who  like  to  eai  nuishrooms  and  love  to  wan- 
der in  a  damp  woods  for  sununcr  offerings,  I  might  sug- 
gest that  the  following  simple  rules  be  strictly  adhered  to: 

1)  Begin  by  learning  to  identify  only  a  few  of  the 
simple  well-known  edible  mushrooms,  and  leave  all  oth- 
ers alone.  A  good  start  would  be  the  four  species  known 
as  the  "Foolproof  Four":  morels  or  sponge  nuishrooms, 
the   puffballs,    the    sulphur    shelf    mushrooms,    and    the 


shaggy-manes.  All  have  definite  characteristics  that  posi- 
tively distinguish  them  from  doubtful,  inedible,  or  dan- 
gerous species  and  even  from  other  edible  kinds.  Space 
does  not  permit  any  detailed  description  of  these  groups; 
however,  good  books  such  as  Edible  Mushrooms  by  Clyde 
M.  Christensen,  the  Mushroom  Handbook  by  C.  C.  Krie- 
ger,  or  Mushrooms  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States  by  Rene  Pomerleau  are  valuable.  So  are  the  bul- 
letins put  out  by  state  and  federal  government  agencies. 

2)  The  common  so-called  rules  of  testing  good  and  bad 
mushrooms  best  be  forgotten.  There  is  no  safe  rule  by 
which  the  edibility  of  a  mushroom  can  be  tested  once  it 
is  prepared  for  the  table.  Positive  identification  must  be 
done  in  the  field  through  recognition,  spore  prints,  and 
other  estal)lished  botanical  means,  as  this  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  reliable  in  the  long  run.  A  person  must  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of 
fungi  such  as  color,  appearance  of  stem,  ring,  gills,  cap, 
etc.;  and  whenever  in  doubt  about  any  species  or  a  cer- 
tain individual  specimen,  never  allempt  to  inchule  it 
\vith  others  lor  food. 

'^)  Avoid  all  nuishrooms  which  are  classified  as  un- 
wholesome or  whose  edibility  is  in  question,  even  though 
non-poisonous.  If  this  rule  is  followed,  there  is  no  way 
that  a  person  can  get  into  trouble  eating  wild  mush- 
rooms. 

4)  Learn  to  know  the  Boleti.  This  is  a  fine  group  of 
tube  lungi  —  nuishrooms  which  lack  gills  and  have  a 
spongy  type  of  lower  cap.  This  entire  group  of  fleshy 
nuishrooms  can  be  safely  gathered  and  eaten,  with  the 
single  exception  of  one  species,  the  bitter  Boletus,  which 
is  classed  as  unwholesome.  This  particular  mushroom  is 
bitter  to  the  taste  when  freshly  picked  and  should   be 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Opening  day  at  "the  rocks"  below  Stanleytown  on  Smith   River. 


A  New  Trout  Stream  For  Virginia- 


SMITH  RIVER 


Philpott  Dam  in  Henry  County  has  created  a 

fabulous  trout  stream  where  some  of  the  largest  trout 

ever  recorded  in  the  Old  Dominion  are  heino-  caught. 


By  JOHN  W.  YEAMAN 

Martinsville,  Virginia 


OLD  TIMERS  who  knew  the  muddy  Smith  River 
above  and  around  Bassett,  Virginia,  25  years  ago 
would    probably    think    the    new   generation    of 
trout  fishermen  had  degenerated  to  mud  carp  anglers  it 
told  the  Smith  River  was  a  trout  stream. 

And  knowing  the  Smith  and  the  Old  Timers,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  explain  to  them  how  the  Philpott  Dam 
wrought  a  miraculous  change  recently  in  that  muddy, 
swollen,  rampaging,  uncontrollable  terror.  Now  it  is  a 
crystal-clear,  tinkling  trout  stream — some  say  the  best 
in  Virginia! 

II  you  like  to  fish  cold,  long,  fast,  rocky  runs  for  that 


elusive  fighting  brookie,  you  need  go  no  further.  The 
new  version  of  the  Smith  is  all  that.  Not  all  fishermen 
are  alike,  however,  so  what  about  pools,  and  deep  still 
waters  that  could  hide  one  or  more  "trophy  rainbows"? 
Fellows,  hold  your  seats;  there  is  no  stream  in  Virginia 
to  compare  with  the  fabulous  big  holes  on  the  Smith 
where  a  fly  fisherman  can't  cast  from  one  bank  to  the 
other,  and  where  he  can  spend  hours  fishing  only  the  big 
holes,  trying  to  place  just  the  right  fly  in  the  right  spot. 
Some  trout  stream  fishing  is  all  over  two  days  after 
trout  season  opens.  Either  the  trout  give  out  or  you  get 
so  disgusted  you  don't  go  back.    Not  so  with  the  "new" 
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Smith!  Today  there  is  trout  fishing  on  the  Smith  for  the 
dyed-in-wool  fisherman  who  keeps  going  back  for  that 
big  one  that  got  away  last  week.  And  while  you're  after 
him,  you  might  entice  a  half  dozen  or  more  "whoppers" 
to  hit  your  line.  Some  of  the  good  farmers  who  live 
nearby  will  bet  you  their  best  mule  they  can  show  you  at 
least  three  or  more  "22-inch  ones"  in  their  favorite  crystal 
clear  pool — and  you'll  lose  your  money.  They've  con- 
vinced me! 

Yep,  we're  right  spoiled — we  trout  fishermen  in  this 
locality.  Few  anglers  here  bother  to  fool  around  wath  the 
numerous  small  rainbows  and  brooks  when  fishing  in  the 
Smith  River.  We  know  the  big  ones  are  there  and  that's 
what  we  are  after:  a  four-pound  trout  in  42-degree  water 
with  plenty  of  "running  space"  that  can  make  you  feel 
awful  lonesome  just  when  you  think  you've  got  him. 
Provided,  of  course,  that  you  hold  him  that  long.  And 
Ijrother,  bring  your  partner;  you'll  need  him  to  help  land 
a  really  big  rainbow,  or  worse,  to  witness  the  one  that 
you  said  got  away! 

Thanks  to  the  16-million-dollar  Philpott  Dam,  we 
trout  fellows  have  been  provided  with  one  of  the  coldest, 
clearest  man-made  mountain  streams  to  be  found  any- 
where. Icy  waters  coming  to  the  hydro-electric  plant 
from  deep  within  the  reservoir  maintain  a  constant  year- 
round  stream  temperature  of  approximately  42  to  45  de- 
grees, even  on  the  hottest  summer  days.  Long  underwear 
and  two  pairs  of  heavy  socks  are  standard  equipment  for 
waders. 

^Vith  the  hydro-electric  plant  operating  only  during 
periods  of  peak  loads,  water  level  variations  of  five  feet 
are  daily  occurrences,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  to  fish 
during  the  high  water  schedule  or  when  the  turbines  are 
running.  This  very  fact  gives  Smith  River  trout  fishing 
a  sort  of  permanency  and  acts  as  a  daily  flushing  for 
hurriedly  moving  mud  or  anything  else  that  happens  to 
be  in  the  river.  Some  of  the  large  trout  have  "washed 
down"  river  several  miles,  providing  interesting  fishing 
for  some  five  miles  downstream,  where  the  water  is  still 
very  cold.  According  to  Commission  biologist  Bob  Mar- 
tin, our  authority  on  trout  in  Virginia,  the  Smith  is  one 
of  the  best  carry-over  streams  that  we  have. 

I  was  amused  one  day  on  the  Smith  when  my  fishing 
companion,  just  converted  to  trout  fishing,  had  worked  a 
really  nice  rainbow  on  a  flat-fish.  He  played  the  fish  per- 
fectly and  finally  lifted  him  out  on  a  rock  to  remove  the 
hooks.  With  one  big  fli]),  Mr.  Rainbow  was  back  in  his 
natural  element.  Yeah,  it's  really  amusing  when  that  hap- 
pens to  someone  else — a  I6-incher,  too! 

Speaking  of  lures,  from  what  I  have  observed  on  Smith 
River,  no  one  bait  seems  to  have  a  monopoly.  There  is  a 
great  variety  being  used.  Whether  they  all  catth  trout  is 
another  matter.  Coasting  rods  with  every  kind  of  plug 
imaginable  plus  the  heavy  sinkers  and  several  varieties  of 
worms  —  these  outfits  surely  make  a  lot  of  noise  when 
heaved  over  into  a  long  still  pool.  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  I  could  make  as  much  noise  if  I  jumped  in  with  both 
feet! 


Somebody  'round  here  nuist  be  a  pretty  good  sjiinning 
rod  salesman.  There  is  no  cpiestion  in  my  mind  now  that 
you  can  throw  with  a  spinning  outfit  farther  than  with 
anything  else,  what  ^vith  spinners,  miracle  minnows,  and 
what  have  you  whizzing  by  from  the  next  county  just 
\vhen  you  thought  you  were  almost  in  range  to  drop  a  fly 
lightly  and  tjuietly  all  by  yourself  on  yonder  pool.  Some 
of  these  spinning  lellows  seem  to  delight  in  standing 
'way  'round  the  bend  and  throwing  over  the  mountain. 
They  must  have  some  special  divining  rod  to  attract 
water  whichever  way  they  throw.  Funny  thing,  I  saw  one 
of  these  fellows  catch  a  trout  one  day  that  way! 

Of  course,  I  belong  to  that  old  school  whose  belief  is: 
"To  catch  a  trout  you  must  use  a  fly  rod."  Yet  I  have 
crawled  under  overhanging  bushes  with  a  fly  rod  entirely 
too  long  and  lost  hundreds  of  flies  on  the  back  cast  be- 
fore'ever  getting  them  wet  the  first  time.  Occasionally, 
I've  made  a  pretty  fair  cast,  or  so  I  thought,  initil  I 
waded  out  through  the  prettiest  pool  to  retrieve  my 
sunken  fly  still  tightly  embedded  ii^  a  log.  1  was  told,  too, 
that  a  "trout  long  as  your  arm"  was  lost  there  yesterday. 
But  fly  fishing,  so  I'm  told,  is  really  the  only  Avay  to  fish. 
I  figured  the  other  day  that  99  percent  of  all  the  casts 
made  by  a  fly  rod  never  reached   their   intended  spot, 


Dodd    Bryant,    local   sporting   goods   store   owner,   and   John   Yeaman   with 
two   3'/2-po"nd   rainbows  from  the  Smith. 
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The  16-million-dollar  Philpott  Dam 
south  of  Roanoke  has  turned  the 
Smith  River  into  one  of  the  best — 
and  most  popular — trout  streams 
in   Virginia. 


imich  less  their  victims.  Then  too,  after  finally  settling 
oiu-  fly  exactly  where  that  big  one  is  lurking,  we  realize 
we  are  using  the  wrong  fly.  We  should  have  tried  the 
woolly  worm  first,  or  maybe  a  royal  coachman,  or  perhaps 
a  black  gnat.  Some  say  that  if  they  won't  hit  a  grass- 
hopper fly,  why  there's  no  use  bothering  about  slaying 


SUMMER     BONANZA     (Continued  from  page    18) 

a\-oidcd.  It  is  the  only  inedible  bolete  of  eastern  North 
America. 

5)  Lastly,  but  not  least,  learn  to  know  the  deadly 
Amanitas — then  avoid  anything  or  any  stage  of  nuisli- 
room  that  looks  like  one. 

In  Europe,  the  annual  gathering  of  edible  fungi  is  a 
tradition.  During  World  War  II,  I  witnessed  people  all 
over  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  gathering 
mushrooms  for  the  table.  Most  of  them  were  eaten  in 
cooked  form,  some  were  canned,  and  some  dried  for 
winter  use  in  soups  and  gravies.  In  one  cleanly  swept 
beech  forest  in  Europe,  I  saw  a  wagon-load  of  wild  mush- 
rooms going  to  the  market  to  help  feed  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  bombed-out  Hanover. 

And  speaking  of  flavor,  nothing  compares  \vith  the 
exquisite  taste  of  well  prepared,  young,  fresh  ^vild  mush- 
rooms from  the  fields  and  woods.  They  are  a  true  deli- 
cacy. Their  wonderful  gastronomic  qualities  have  been 
well  known  for  a  long  time  and  date  as  far  back  as  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  man  is  not  the  only  living  creature 
that  likes  these  plants.  Wildlife  of  every  description  feed 
on  one  type  or  another,  with  the  red  squirrel  heading  the 
list  as  a  mushroom  gourmet. 

The  picking  of  mushrooms  and  their  identification  is 
a  hobby  of  utmost  fascination.  Here  is  a  botanical  chal- 
lenge to  anyone  who  likes  to  romp  the  fields,  woods  and 
meadows  after  rain  in  the  warm-weather  months.  With 
a  good  mushroom  book  in  hand,  an  analytical  and  in- 


any  longer.   "They  just  ain't  going  to  hit  today." 

Yes  sirree,  don't  think  that  you  or  any  other  expert  can 
catch  them  all  out  of  the  Smith.  They  may  die  of  old 
age,  but  until  they  do,  trout  fishing  for  the  "big  ones" 
on  Smith  River  will  give  you  the  most  enjoyable  after- 
noon anywhere. 


quisitivc  mind,  a  great  deal  of  fun  can  be  had  by  study- 
ing these  wonderful  but  peculiar  non-chloro]ihyll-ijearing 
jjlants.  Try  it  this  smnmer  and  see  if  you  are  not  eiuiched 
by  the  experience.  Perhaps,  too,  you  can  add  to  your 
storehouse  of  nature  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  distinctive 
touch  to  yoiu  table. 

TASK    FORCE      (Continued  from  page  9) 

was  started  in  19-18  with  actual  fiekl  work  be<'innino  in 
the  spring  of  1949.  Since  that  time  144  acres  of  food 
plots  and  22  acres  of  feeder  stockage  plots  have  been 
established  and  are  in  operation.  Several  farm  fish  ponds 
have  been  biu'lt  and  stocked,  I)rush  dams  buili  in  dry 
washes,  and  rock  and  timber  dams  have  been  thrown  up 
in  the  creeks  to  carry  the  fish  through  the  dry  seasons. 
Various  other  jsrojccts,  too  numerous  to  detail  here,  were 
also  comjjlcted. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  thai  all  this  work  was  done 
as  a  supplemental  activity  of  the  Marine  Corps  Schools. 
The  officers  and  men  who  serve  on  the  committees  and 
do  the  work  do  it  in  addition  to  their  reoular  militarv 
duties. 

And,  this  work,  these  lasting  benefits  to  the  community 
and  to  the  state  of  Virginia,  has  been  the  gift  of  tran- 
sients. Many  of  the  men  active  in  the  program  do  a  brief 
tour  at  Quantico,  and  never  return  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  their  labor. 

It  is  oenuine  love  for  the  land,  the  woods  and  the 
water  that  motivates  them  in  their  work. 
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Fishing  Opportimities 
on  the  Increase  in  Virginia 


By  D.  L.  SHUMATE,  JR. 
Fish  Biologist 


OLD  Dominion  fishermen  needn't  look  back  to  the 
"good  old  days" — not  when  they  consider  the  evi- 
dence which  shows  they  have  a  better  deal  now 
than  ever  before. 

What's  the  first  step  toward  increasing  fishing  oppor- 
tunity? The  creation  of  new  bodies  of  water.  And  what's 
been  happening  in  this  essential  field  in  Virginia?  Plen- 
ty! For  instance:  the  number  of  ponds  and  lakes  in  the 
state  in  1938,  Back  Bay  included,  was  a  mere  142;  today 
there  are  approximately  14,950  ponds  in  the  Common- 
wealth. And  the  total  water  surface  acreage  has  jumped 
from  34,000  acres  to  129,305  acres  in  the  same  20-year 
period. 

Included  in  these  totals  are  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers impoundments,  city  reservoirs  and  farm  ponds  as 
well  as  game  commission-owned  or  controlled  ponds. 
Some  of  these  waters  are  private,  but  all  provide  fishing 
opportunities.  In  fact,  over  119,000  of  these  129,305 
water  acres  are  open  to  public  fishing.  This  total,  which 
includes  smallmouth  bass  and  trout  streams,  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  1938  figure  of  some  30,000  acres 
open  to  the  public. 

Much  of  the  acreage  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the 
large  hydro  power  projects,  such  as  Buggs  Island  Lake, 
Philpott  Lake  and  Claytor  Lake.  Also  of  importance, 
however,  are  the  10  ponds  comprising  over   1,000  acres 


which  the  game  commission  has  either  built  or  pur- 
chased. These  are  purposely  located  in  areas  deficient  in 
suitable  fishing  waters. 

One  public  access  area  has  been  developed  on  the 
James  River  just  above  Richmond,  opening  up  several 
hundred  acres  of  formerly  unavailable  water  to  the  fish- 
ermen of  Virginia.  The  game  commission  is  planning  to 
create  more  of  these  public  access  sites  on  the  James  and 
other  major  rivers  in  the  near  future. 

This  development  of  access  sites,  the  construction  of 
new  ponds  and  cooperative  agreements  between  land- 
owners and  sportsmen's  clubs  all  help  to  maintain  suc- 
cessful fishing  in  the  face  of  mounting  fishing  pressure. 
Fishing  pressure  has  increased  at  least  80  percent  in  the 
past  20  years. 

The  creation  of  new  fishing  waters  is  not  the  only  thing 
the  fishermen  of  today  have  gained.  They  can  now  fish 
the  year  around  for  warm  water  species  of  fish.  There  is 
no  size  limit,  and  creel  limits  have  been  expanded. 
Through  the  efforts  of  biologists,  the  game  commission 
is  actively  engaged  in  research  projects  that  are  designed 
to  aid  the  fishermen  in  better  utilizing  the  public  waters 
we  now  have. 

Angling  techniques  have  also  changed  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years.  Fishermen  are  now  fishing  for  species  for- 
merly   ignored,   such   as    carp,    catfish   and    shad,    using 


In  the  face  of  mounting  fishing   pressure 


I  cinimission  Photos   li-     l-.<    i'  i'm 

total   water  surface   acreage   open  to   the   public   in   Virginia    has   jumped 
from  30,000  acres  to   I  19,000  acres  In  20  years. 
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Befter  highways,   better   boats,   motors  and   tackle,   and   more   leisure  time  will   mean   more   people   "wetting   a    line"   in  the  Old   Dominion  this  year  than 

ever   before. 


many  new  tyjjes  ol  lures  and  olliei  niodei  n  fisliing  tackle 
to  catch  more  fish. 

Tlie  construction  ol  new  and  l)etter  highways,  ad- 
vances in  boats  and  oiitljoard  motors  phis  the  fact  that 
peojjle  have  more  leisine  time  now  than  ever  Ijeiore  all 
tend  to  encourage  more  fishermen  to  take  advantage  ol 
waters  now  available  to  them.  Even  though  the  ninnber 
ol  anglers  has  increased  slightly  laster  than  the  amount 
ol  fishing  water  that  has  become  available,  fishermen  can 


now   use  waters  that  have   had,   in   the   past,   veiy   Hltie 
fishing  pressiue  exerted  upon  them. 

Virginia  fishermen  are  very  fortunate  in  that,  in  one 
day's  drive,  they  can  enjoy  trout  fishing  in  moiuilain 
streams  or  angle  for  their  favorite  warm  water  fish  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  eastern  Virginia.  There  probably  will 
i)e  more  people  "wetting  a  line"  in  the  Old  Dcjminion 
this  year  than  ever  before,  because  they  have  moie  oppor- 
tunily  to  do  so. 


McGinnes  Succeeds  Lindzey  As  Wildlife  Research  Unit  Leader 


Leadership  of  the  Virginia  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  was  trans- 
fered  May  19,  1958,  from  I^r.  fames  S.  Lindzey,  unit 
leader  since  January,  1955,  to  Dr.  Burd  S.  McGinnes, 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  research  biologist. 

Lindzey,  who  has  a  B.S.  degree  from  I*ennsylvania 
State  LTniversity,  a  M.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, translerred  April  21  to  the  Patuxent  Research 
Refuge  at  Laurel,  Maryland,  to  become  chief  of  the  up- 
land ecology  and  management  section. 

His  successor.  Dr.  McGinnes,  is  well  prepared  to  direct 
the  wildlife  reseaich  program  ol  the  Ihiit.  Holder  of  B.S. 
and  M.S.  degrees  in  forestry  and  wildlife  management, 
resjjectively,  Irom  Peinisylvania  State  Ihiiversity  and  a 
Ph.D.  degree  Irom  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  he  has 
conducted  cleei  and  turkey  research  in  Pennsylvania  and 
extensive  larm  game  and  waterfowl  work  in  Delaware. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Mosby,  professor  ol  wildliie  management 
at  V.P.I.,  will  continue  as  assistant  leader  of  the  unit  and 
lend  his  Ijnjad  background  cjf  Virginia  wildlife  experi- 
ence to  the  support  of  the  imit  program,  which  is  jointly 
sponsoied  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 


land Fisheries,  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Seven  graduate  students  working  on  advanced  degrees 
in  the  unit  when  Dr.  McGinnes  became  unit  leader  were 
conducting  research  on  many  aspects  of  wildlife  con- 
servation of  interest  to  Virginians.  Means  of  managing 
national  forest  lands  in  coo[jeration  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  for  greater  producticjn  of  wildlife  are  being  stud- 
ied. Methods  cjf  producing  more  cottontail  rabbits 
through  management  are  l)eing  worked  out.  Other  studies 
also  iniderway  include  work  on  the  use  of  chemicals  and 
herbicides  as  a  tool  of  wildlife  management  in  forested 
areas,  and  investigations  to  determine  the  most  leasible 
iechnic|ues  for  reducing  blackbird  damage  to  crops. 

The  Virginia  iniit  is  one  of  Ki  similar  units,  others  be- 
in"  located  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Pennsvlvania,  Ohio, 
Alabama,  Missoini,  Montana,  Arizona,  Iowa,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Oregon  and  Alaska.  I  he  Vir- 
ginia iniit  is  concerned  primarily  with  graduate  students 
working  on  advanced  degrees  in  wildlife  management. 
A  total  of  52  students  have  earned  their  Master  of  Science 
degrees  and  6  have  earned  their  Ph.D.  degrees  at  the 
Virginia  unit  since  its  formation  in  1935. 
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f'tre  Control  Chief  Cochran 
Receives  Superior  Service  Award 


Allan     R.     Cockran     (left),     recently-retired    fire 

control     chief,     receives    superior    service    award 

from   Secretary   of  Agriculture    Ezra   Taft   Benson 

in  Washington,   D.  C. 

Allan  R.  Cochran,  who  recently  re- 
tired as  Chief  of  Fire  Control  lor  the 
Eastern  Reoion  of  the  United  Slates, 
was  honored  recently  by  receiving  a 
Superior  Service  Award  from  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  dur- 
ina:  ceremonies  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
according  to  Regional  Forester  Ham- 
ilton K.  Pyles.  The  award  honoring 
Mr.  Cochran  read  in  part,  'Tor  in- 
spiring leadership  and  meritorious 
execution  of  a  program  for  training 
over  300  men  of  the  Eastern  Region 
in  the  scientific  principles  of  forest 
fire  behavior  and  technicjues  of  sup- 
pression." 

Mr.  Cochran  held  the  position  ol 
Chief  of  Fire  Control  in  the  Eastern 
l^egion  since  1952.  He  retired  last 
month  after  .32  years  of  government 
service.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cochran  are 
now  living  in  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
where  they  are  well  known  in  church, 
(ivi(   and  conservation  (iKlcs. 

Biologists  Find  Cooperative 
Bass  In  Shenandoah  River 

Three  Virginia  Game  Commission 
biologists  are  convinced  that  the  bass 
in  the  Shenandoah  River  near  Berry- 
villc  arc  mighty  anxious  to  be  tagged. 
While  working  on  a  smallmouth  bass 
tagging    project   on    the    Shenandoah 


recently,  fish  management  aide  Orson 
Gillispie,  with  one  cast  ^vith  a  Swnic 
plug,  caught  two  fish,  each  a  loot  long, 
a  smallmouth  and  a  largemouth  bass, 
on  the  same  plug.  Nearl)y,  fish  Inol- 
gists  Nat  Bowman  and  Jack  Sheridan 
were  finding  fishing  slow  when  an  11" 
smallmouth  jmnped  into  their  boat. 
This  imusual  performance  was  im- 
proved upon  the  very  next  day  when 
a  beautiful  17"  smallmouth  leaped 
right  into  their  boat  near  the  bank  of 
the  river. 


Be  careful  what  you  say  .  .  .  the  corn  has  ears." 


Bowers,  Ex-Education  Assistant, 
Wins  $500  Avtfard 

Rol)ert  R.  Bowers,  cliiel  of  the 
West  Virginia  Conservation  Commis- 
sion's education  division,  has  been  na- 
tionally honored  for  his  efforts  in  pro- 
moting conservation  education  in  that 
state  l)y  the  American  Motors  Con- 
servation Awards  Program.  Bowers 
was  presented  with  a  bron/c  ]jlaque, 
a  citation  and  a  check  for  .fSOO.OO  by 
Conservation  Director  Warden  M. 
Lane  on  hcliail  ol  that  program. 

The  national  award — one  of  the  10 
presented  to  professional  conserva- 
tionists in    till'   nation   in    1958  —  was 


based  in  part  on  Bowers'  leading  role 
in  the  preparation  ot  Liiii)ig,  Learn- 
ing, Lolling  IVest  J'irgiiiia,  a  teachers' 
conservation  handbook  now  being 
used  in  the  puj)lic  schools  throughout 
West  Virginia. 

Bowers  worked  for  the  Virginia 
game  commission's  education  division 
under  division  chief  J.  J.  Shomon 
from  1951  uiuil  1954. 

Vaughn  Monroe  Honored  By  State 
And  U.  S.  Forest  Services 

In  appreciation  of  the  fine  job  of 
acting  and  singing  done  by  Vaughn 
Monroe  and  his  family  in  the  new 
Smokey  Bear  film,  "Vision  in  the  For- 
est," state  and  federal  forestry  officials 
recently  presented  the  famous  singer 
\vith  a  Smokey  Teddy  Bear  and  the 
first  color  print  of  the  film. 

Participating  in  the  ceremony  at 
Lake  Cochituate  State  Park  in  Mas- 
sachusetts where  the  filiTi  was  made 
were  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service  William  W.  Huber,  Direc- 
tor, Smokey  Bear  Program,  Washing- 
ton, I).  C,  and  Ted  Fearnow,  Chief, 
Information  and  Education,  Eastern 
Region,  LTpper  Darby,  Pa.,  and  the 
Ccjmmissioner  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department    of    Natmal     Resources, 


Left    to    right:     Fearnow.     Monroe,    Sargent    and 
Huber. 


Francis  W.  Sargeiu,  who  represented 
the  state  forestry  departments.  The 
film  is  now  being  released  nation-wide. 
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Effinger   High   School  Chapter 
Wins  FFA  Conservation  Award 

The  Effinger  High  School  FFA 
Chapter  of  Rockbridge  County  re- 
ceived $40  for  placing  first  in  the 
wildlife  conservation  program  spon- 
sored annually  by  the  Virginia  Future 
Farmers  Association  with  funds  fur- 
nished by  the  National  FFA  Founda- 
tion. Other  sponsors  include  the  Vir- 
ginia Game  Commission  and  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  state  division.  Second 
place  and  a  check  for  .|30  went  to  the 
Bland  High  School  Chapter  of  Bland 
Coimty;  Andrew  Lewis  Chapter  of 
Roanoke  County  won  120  and  Brook- 
ville  Chapter  of  Campbell  County  was 
awarded  $10. 

All  members  of  the  Effinger  FFA 
Chapter  carried  out  wildlife  projects 
on  their  home  farms  which  included 
the  planting  of  27  wildlife  food 
patches.  They  maintained  a  200-acre 
school  forest  as  wildlife  refuge,  and 
followed  the  best  recommended  prac- 
tices on  their  home  farms  in  prevent- 
ing forest  fires,  providing  food  during 
winter  for  wildlife,  and  the  observing 
of  all  hunting  laws,  including  safety. 


Ground   Broken   For   Wildlife 

Exhibit  At  Maymont 

Park  In  Richmond 

The  Thalhimcr-Virginia  Wildlife 
Project,  after  11  years  of  planning, 
was  officially  launched  at  ground- 
breaking    ceremonies     at     Maymont 


Iiull>lloll,l      I 


William  B.  Thalhimer  Sr.  breaks  ground  for  May- 
mont wildlife  exhibit. 

Park  in  Richmond  on  June  4.  Com- 
mission executive  director  L  T.  Quinn 
served  on  the  advisory  committee  for 
the  exhibit,  which  when  completed 
will  include  natural  habitats  for  28 


animals,   17  bircis  aiui  disphiys  ol  [low- 
ers and  trees,  all  native  to  Virginia. 

Biologists  Frey  and  Wollitz 
Join  Fish  Division;  Shumate 
To  Attend  Hatchery  School 

Fwo  trained  ijiologisis  joined  llie 
Conunission's  fish  division  on  )uly  1. 
They  arc  Paul  Frey,  holder  of  I>.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees  in  fish  management  from 
ihe  University  of  Illinois,  who  will 
work  on  trout  and  smallmouth  i)ass 
projects  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
Roljert  Wollitz,  graduate  with  B.S. 
and  M.S.  degrees  in  fish  and  wildlife 
management  from  Montana  State  Col- 
lege, who  will  conduct  warm-water 
fish  management  projects  in  soiuh- 
eastern  Virginia. 

Wollitz  will  be  taking  the  place  of 
fish  biologist  Dixie  Lee  Schumate,  Jr., 
who  plans  to  attend  a  9i/^-month 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Hatch- 
eries Management  Training  School 
course  at  the  Courtland  Research  Sta- 
tion at  Courtland,  New  York,  begin- 
ning September  1.  Only  nine  men  are 
trained  each  year  at  this  specialized 
school.  Shumate  will  return  to  Vir- 
ginia after  completing  the  course. 


"Leaves  of  three,  let  them  be,"  is 
an  old  saying  about  poison  ivy,  but  it 
is  still  a  good  rule  to  follow  when  you 
are  in  the  woods. 

Although  science  has  developed  sev- 
eral antidotes  against  this  irritating 
rash,  no  sure  cure  has  yet  been  found. 

This  pretty  three-leaved  vine  or 
shrub  has  a  double  danger.  It  is  dan- 
gerous because  of  its  extreme  preva- 
lence, and  also  because  of  its  extreme 
potency.  Even  if  you  touch  something 
which  has  touched  poison  ivy,  you  are 
likely  to  become  afflicted  with  the 
itchy  red  skin  rash  it  causes. 

The  toxic  agent  is  a  phenolic  sub- 
stance called  urushiol  which  is  said  to 
l)e  non-volatile.  However,  minute  par- 
ticles of  this  urushiol  can  be  carried 
by  smoke  of  burning  ivy  and  severe 
cases  can  be  caught  that  way. 

Dogs,  who  are  themselves  immune, 
pick  up  the  plant's  secretion  on  their 
hair  and  transfer  it  to  people  who  pat 


"  l/L/iidllf'e    f^amoilnad  " 


Poison  Ivv 


them.  Or  someone  might  sit  down  on 
a  sofa  or  a  bench  on  which  a  carrier- 
dog  had  been  and  contact  the  skin 
rash  in  that  way. 

Another  way  it  is  often  caught  is  liy 
changing  with  bare  hands  a  tire  which 
has  run  over  the  plant.  So  virulent  is 
it  that  it  can  cause  a  rash  even  when 
diluted  a  million  times! 

Although  it  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  unpleasant  nuisance,  don't  for- 


get that  it  does  have  compensatory 
wildlife  value.  Its  fruits,  especially  in 
winter  when  other  food  is  scarce,  are 
enjoyed  by  many  birds  including 
quail,  grouse,  flickers  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  woodpecker  family.  Also, 
its  thick  tangle  of  underbrush  fur- 
nishes excellent  cover  for  little  ani- 
mals. Song  birds  nest  in  it,  and  it  pro- 
vides snug  homes  too  for  skunks, 
weasels  and  rabbits. 

There  are  two  ways  to  cut  down  on 
poison  ivy.  One  is  to  train  yourself 
to  recognize  it,  and  then  always  be  on 
the  alert  for  it.  The  other  is  to  eradi- 
cate it  from  yoiu-  own  backyard. 

Poison  ivy  is  often  confused  for  two 
non-poisonous  plants.  Virginia  creep- 
er, which  has  five  leaves  and  Boston 
ivy,  which  like  poison  ivy  has  three 
leaves.  Knowing  the  differences  in 
these  three  plants  might  save  you  from 
a  bad  case  of  poison  ivy. 

— George  H.  Harrison 
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McLaughlin  Succeeds  Cross 
As  Supervising  Biologist 

Three  promotions  took  place  with- 
in the  Commission's  game  division 
when  I.  T.  Quinn,  executive  director 
loi  12  years,  retired  jidy  1.  As  pre- 
\  iously  announced,  Chester  F.  Phelps, 
game  division  chief  for  20  years,  be- 
came executive  director  and  Richard 
H.  Cross,  Commission  employee 
since  1912,  left  his  post  as  supervising 
l)iologisi  at  Roanoke  to  become  divi- 
sion chiel  at  Richmond. 

John  H.  McLaughlin,  biologist  at 
Chi  istiansljurg,  has  been  named  by 
the  Commission  to  succeed  Cross  as 
game  Ijiologist  supervisor  at  Roanoke. 
McLaughlin  worked  with  the  U.  S. 
.\rmy  (]orps  of  Engineers  ijelore  join- 
ing the  Commission  in  195,^.  He  has 
a  B.S.  degree  in  forestry  from  West 
Virginia  University  and  a  master's 
degree  in  wildlife  management  from 
V.P.L 

Education  Division  Hires  Davey, 
Cutler  and  Harrison;  Loses  Coggin 

In  a  wholesale  translusion  of  "new 


blood."  the  Conunission's  education 
(H\ision  has  obtained  three  trained 
men  to  fill  vacancies  created  by  recent 
resignations.  Stepping  in  July  16  as 
assistant  diiel  was  Stuart  P.  Davey, 
Connnission  game  division  employee 
I)etween  195^^  and  1957  and  recently 
employed  by  a  Lexington,  Va.,  con- 
struction firm.  A  Navy  veteran,  Davey 
has  a  B.S.  degree  in  forestry  and  a 
M.S.  degree  in  wildlife  management 
Irom  the  University  of  Michigan. 

M.  Rupert  Cutler  and  George  H. 
Harrison  began  work  on  the  educa- 
tion division's  pid^lications  as  infor- 
mation officers  on  June  2  anil  June 
l(),  respectively.  Cutler,  ^vho  obtained 
journalism  training  while  earning  a 
li.S.  degree  in  wildlife  management  at 
the  llniversity  of  Michigan,  has 
worked  as  consumer  jndjlications 
wi'iter  for  Argus  Cameras,  Int.,  ol 
Ann  .\ri>or,  Mich.,  editor  ol  the 
]]'ni.\I()ii'  Mail  newspaper  at  Winslow, 
■  Vri/ona,  prolessional  photofinisher 
and  photo  supplies  salesman  at  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  and  executive  secretary 
ol       W'iUIliic       Conservation       Incor- 


porated, an  old  established  sports- 
man's organization  in  Massachusetts. 
He  has  also  held  seasonal  jol)s  with 
the  National  Audid)()n  Scjciety,  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  W'ildliie  Service.  He  will  reside 
in  Richmond. 

Harrison,  a  graduate  ol  tlie  Penn- 
syhania  State  University  journalism 
department,  has  dc:)ne  considerable 
wildlife  photography  with  his  father, 
Hal  H.  Harrison,  noted  writer,  pho- 
tographer and  lecturer.  His  experi- 
ence includes  work  as  staff  photog- 
rapher and  colunmisi  lor  the  Valley 
Daily  News,  Tarentum,  Pa.,  and  a 
summer  with  the  Cooperative  VVildlile 
Research  Unit  at  Penn  State.  He  will 
i)e  stationed  in  the  field  as  educational 
officer  after  an  orientation  period  in 
Ric  hnvond. 

Joe  L.  Coggin,  education  division 
special  services  officer  lor  four  years, 
transferred  Irom  his  post  at  Rlacks- 
biug  to  a  biologist  position  in  the 
Conunission's  game  division  May  16. 
He  is  nc:)w  working  on  a  waterlowl 
project  in  the  Back  Hay  area. 


C. 


omntiSMon 


f-'^erson  a  1 1  ties 


Chief  Midyette 

JAMES  WEBB  MIDYETTE,  law 
enforcement  division  chief  since  li)52, 
has  been  with  the  Connnission  .S2 
years.  Born  in  Ricinnond  on  January 
.H,  189.S,  and  educated  at  Ashland  High 
School,  Randolph-Macon  College  and 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institiue,  he  mar- 
ried the  former  Miss  Eula  Rollins  ol 
Mt.  Hope,  Stafford  C/Ouniy,  and  has 
two    daughters    and     one    son.       Ilie 


Top  Man  In  Game 
Law  Enforcement 


Miclyettes  live  now  in  Ashland. 

A  varsity  football  and  baseball 
player  at  Randolph-Macon  College 
beffjre  serving  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  World  War  I, 
his  civic  activities  include  the  Ruritan 
club,  past  president  of  the  Ashlaiul 
Kiwanis  (;iid),  past  district  lieutenant 
governor  of  Kiwanis  International, 
the  /Vshland  War  Memoiial  Associa- 
tion and  Diuican  Methodist  Church, 
which  he  serves  as  steward,  trustee 
and  teacher  of  the  men's  Bible  class. 

Stafford  County  game  warden  Irom 
1927  to  \9?i?>,  he  was  promoted  to  su- 
pervisor of  wardens  in  northwestern 
Virginia  in  19-5'5,  serving  with  recogni- 
tion in  this  capacity  until  appointed 
to    the    chicl's    position    ,it    the    Rich 


mond  office  six  years  ago.  He  is  also 
past  chairman  and  director  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division  ol  the  South- 
eastern Association  ol  (iame  and  Fish 
Commissioners. 

Dining  his  years  as  game  and  dis- 
trict warden,  Midyette  has  tra\ellecl 
all  over  the  tidewateis,  |)ieclmont  and 
mountains  ol  Virginia.  IWice,  he  has 
faced  the  muzzle  of  an  apprehended 
game  law  violator's  gun,  I)ut  was  able 
to  talk  the  offenders  into  putting 
clown   iheii    aims. 

In  charge  of  a  field  and  office  force 
ol  almost  1.50  persons,  Midyette  looks 
on  his  game  wardens  as  j)ul)lic  rela- 
tions men  and  educators  as  well  as  ar- 
resting officers.  The  increasing  effec- 
tiveness ol  the  di\ision  could  well 
stem  from  his  directive  to  accent  "edu- 
cation instead  of  irritation"  in  the 
enlorcement  ol  X'irginia's  lisli  and 
''ame  laws. 
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LETTERS  AND  COMMENTS 

Letters  of  general  interest  are  welcomed.    They  should  be  signed,  but  initials  will  be  used  on  request. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  "Letters"  page  to  be  run  in  Virginia  Wildlife,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  using  selected  letters 

from  a  backlog  accumulated  over  the  past  several  months.    Only  the  most  recent  letters  will  be  used  in  the  future. 


Artist  Bierly  Praised 

I  can't  pass  up  the  chance  to  compliment 
everybody  concerned  for  the  fine  cover  fea- 
turing the  painting  by  Ed  Bierly  on  your 
December  issue.  It's  a  grand  piece  of  art, 
and  makes  a  spectacular  cover. 

Frank  Gregg 

Executive  Director 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 

Chicago,  Illinois 

AS  a  subscriber  to  Virginia  Wildlife,  and 
as  a  teacher  I  am  interested  in  conservation 
and  art.  The  magazine  is  promoting  con- 
servation in  an  excellent  way.  Now  for  the 
art,  the  cover  paintings  of  Edward  J. 
Bierly  are  as  near  perfection  as  human  hands 
can  paint.  .  .  . 

Ira  C.  Comhs 
Orange,  Virginia 

The  Exciting  World  To  Come 

I  subscribed  to  the  Virginia  Wildlife  for 
my  son  because  I  want  him  to  have  a  well- 
rounded  education,  including  the  fun  and 
eventual  practicality  of  being  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  the  "wilds." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  I've 
read  in  your  magazine  is  the  editorial  "The 
Exciting  World  To  Come"  (in  the  January 
1958  issue).  It  is  a  masterpiece.  Men  live 
in  the  present  as  a  practical  measure,  meet- 
ing each  problem  as  it  arises.  However,  if 
man  had  lived  only  in  the  present,  meeting 
each  problem  as  it  arose,  he  probably  would 
still  be  on  "some  distant  mountainside,  a 
shaggy  two-legged  creature,  looking  into  the 
sun.  .  .  ." 

The  future  stretches  before  us  like  a 
broad  highway  .  .  .  and  like  the  highways  of 
today  it  is  being  modernized,  the  curves 
straightened,  the  ways  made  smoother,  by 
the  thinking  men  like  yourself  who  are  not 
afraid  to  deviate  in  order  to  make  other 
men  think  a  little.  .  .  . 

M.  W.  Lough 
Elkton,    Virginia 

PLEASE  accept  our  congratulations  upon 
your  splendid  editorial  on  "The  Exciting 
World  To  Come."  It  is  rarely  that  a  writer 
of  "popular"  articles  speaks  with  such  deep 
understanding  of  the  current  scene  and  with 
such  scientific  accuracy — both  as  to  time  and 
space — about  facts  and  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence.   More  power  to  your  pen! 

Arthur  Bevan 
Churchville,  Virginia 


A  Sportsman's  Magazine 

AS  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  V^irginia 
Wildlife  and  I  also  send  it  to  my  hunting 
and  fishing  friends,  I  want  you  to  know- 
that  we  think  it  a  fine  magazine  for  Vir- 
ginia sportsmen.  .  .  .  We  appreciate  your 
efforts  to  make  Virginia  a  better  land  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

W.  H.   Geddes 

Falls   Church,    Virginia 

Nature  Asks  Obedience 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  I  think  your 
editorial,  "Nature  Asks  Obedience,"  in  the 
February  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  is  a 
mighty  fine  piece  of  writing. 

Charles  E.  Randall 

Information-Education    Division 

U.  S.   Forest  Service 

Washington,   D.  C. 

Baldpate  Cover  Comment 

THE   front  cover  of   the   baldpate   on    the 
March     issue    of    Virginia     Wildlife     is 
magnificent.      It    compares    weU    with    the 
wood  duck  cover  of  some  years  ago.  .  .  . 
T.  L.  Quay,  Professor 
North  Carolina  State  College 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Down-To-Earth  Presentation 

AS  a  new  subscriber  and  out-of-stater 
(Georgia),  I  would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  your  publication.  It  gives  about  the  best 
down-to-earth  presentation  of  game  and 
wildlife  problems  and  outdoor  information 
I've  ever  encountered. 

I'd  like  to  see  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
liabits  of  freshwater  game  fish,  giving  their 
habits,  natural  foods  and  any  tricks  you 
may  know  about  catching  them. 

Conrad  G.  W  Mi  field 

Portsmouth,   Virginia 

#      Rep-ints    from    articles    in    Virginia 

Wildlife    on    all    the    state's    jreshzvater 

game  fish  are  available  on  request. 

Natural  Space 

I    read    \'irginia    Wildlife    with    a    great 
deal    of    interest.     I    was    particularly    im- 
pressed  with   the   editorial,  "Natural   Space 
— The  Mounting  Crisis  Between  Bulldozers 
and  Ladyslippers,"  in  your  April  issue  and 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  it. 
Elbert  Cox,  Regional   Director 
National  Park  Service 
Richmond,    Virginia 


THE  April  editorial  "Natural  Space"  is 
splendid  and  I  am  sorry  that  ten  million 
people  will  not  be  able  to  read  it. 

Geoi-ge  P.  Grove 
Arlington,  Virginia 

Fishing  In  Virginia's  Tidewater 

PLEASE  accept  my  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions for  the  April  number  of  Virginia 
Wildlife,  particularly  your  article  "Fish- 
ing in  Virginia's  Tidewater." 

It  is  an  article  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  thousands  of  Virginia  fishermen 
with  its  good  description  of  the  various 
fishing  areas  and  its  detailed  numbering  of 
good  locations  on  the  excellent  map  of 
Virginia. 

As  a  trout  fisherman  I  greatly  enjoyed 
the  delightful  article  by  Dr.  Arrasmith,  and 
also  appreciated  information  on  the  two  re- 
cently stocked  trout  lakes. 

Sydney  Dodd  Frissell 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Protection  of  Hawks  and  Owls 

I  am  so  glad  that  Virginia  "has  joined  42 
other  states"  in  having  a  state  law  protect- 
ing ALL  hawks  and  owls.  A  group  of  us  are 
attempting  the  same  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 

1957  succeeded  in  state  protection  of  aU 
hawks  along  Kittatinny  Mountain  during 
September  and  October,  a  wedge  which  we 
hope  will  move  sharply  and  quickly  "some- 
day soon"  to  cover  the  entire  Common- 
wealth and  be  like  the  Old  Dominion  of 
Virginia. 

Stanley  Crawford,  M.D. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Term  "Wise  Use"  Needs  Broadening 

AGAIN  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the 
editorial   which  you  wrote   for   the    March 

1958  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  under  the 
title,  "The  Term  'Wise  Use'  Needs  Broad- 
ening." 

The  first  time  1  saw  the  pledge  which  has 
been  widely  used  throughout  the  country  I 
questioned  the  advisability  of  using  the 
term.  There  are  so  many  interpretations 
and  so  many  opinions  as  to  what  is  "wise 
use."  We  did  not  take  the  popular  pledge 
for  our  junior  organization;  instead  we 
took  the  quote  from  John  Ruskin: 

"I  will  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living  creature 
needlessly,  nor  destroy  any  beautiful  thing, 
but  will  strive  to  save  and  comfort  all  gen- 
tle life,  and  guard  all  natural  beauty  upon 
the  earth." 

Mrs.  Katharine  W .  Bryan, 
Defenders  of  Furbearers 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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